Chapter XVIII

THE  CONNOISSEUR

As I have already remarked, John Lane was human
and liked to be on friendly terms with the eminent.
But we must do him justice.    In this, as in other
things, he had a fine taste.    He discriminated.     Illus-
trious lineage, or wealth, had, as we have seen, to be
united to something else: political, or literary attainments,
or a splendid  collection  of pictures,   or  of glass,  for
example, if Lane was to set out on the warpath.

To be a publisher, in the sense that John Lane was a
publisher, affords a splendid opportunity to a man of
tact and taste and knowledge, and particularly that
branch of knowledge which is known as savoir vivre, to
gain the entree to social strongholds whose drawbridge
would never be lowered to a mere purveyor of printed
merchandise,

In his early days, Lane was anxious to improve the
acquaintance of a certain Mr. George Neighbour. Mr.
Neighbour had no aristocratic connexions. He was,
in fact, a grocer. But he was no ordinary grocer. He
was a man of considerable wealth and influence and
his shop in Regent Street attracted many and illustrious
customers. But what perhaps distinguished him most
markedly from the ordinary run of grocers was his interest
in bees, of which he was a notable cultivator. It was he,
I understand, who exported the first family of bees to